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source of all law, the will behind all government.
The monarchy of the Restoration based its credentials,
not upon the general will, but upon its exact antithesis,
the principle of legitimacy. A constitution which
has grown with a growth of a nation has no adversaries.
If change is wanted, it is made within the spirit of the
Constitution, and in accordance with principles which
the Constitution is believed to embody. But the
constitutional monarchy of France was not a growth
but an expedient; and while there was a middle party
pledged to support it, there were two sections of the
nation who challenged its validity and exulted in every
circumstance which seemed to impair its strength.
The ultra-Royalists wished to abolish the Constitution,
and the party of the tricolour wished to abolish the
King.

The Republican movement during the Restoration
period suffered from a complaint which is apt to afflict
all political parties which find themselves in a hopeless
minority. Misfortune makes strange bedfellows ; and
minorities in opposition enter into alliances and
combinations which involve some sacrifice of principle
and obscuration of aim. The French Republic had
been overturned by Bonaparte with every circum-
stance of ignominy. He had silenced the legislature,
muzzled the press, reintroduced the hereditary prin-
ciple, and stamped out, so far as a powerful government
can suppress a vital thing, every republican pro-
pensity in the nation. Yet, in the common calamity
which followed the defeat of Waterloo, republicans
and Bonapartists drew together. They forgot the
principles which divided them and remembered only
those upon which they were agreed. Equally they
represented the tricolour which Louis XVIII. had